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in": they have lightened the load of human sorrow; they have dispelled or 
diminished the gloom of the sick chamber: they have plucked from the pillow 
of pain its thorns, and made the hard couch soft with the poppies of delicious 
rest; they have let in the light of joy upon dark and desolate dwellings; they 
have rekindled the lamp of hope in the bosom of despair; they have called back 
the radiance of the lustreless eye anil the bloom of the fading cheek; they have 
sent new vigour through the failing limbs; and, finally, when exhausted in all 
their other resources, and baffled in their skill—handmaids of philosophy and 
religion—they have blunted the arrows of death, and rendered less rugged and 
precipitous the inevitable pathway to the tomb. In the circle of human duties. 1 
do not know of any. short of heroic and perilous daring, or religious martyrdom 
and self-sacrifice, higher and nobler, than those of the physician. His daily round 
of labour is crowded with beneficence, and his nightly sleep is broken, that others 
may have better rest. His whole life is a blessed ministry of consolation and 
hope.” A. S. 


Art. XVII.— An Analytical Compendium of Ihc Various Branches of Medical Science, 
for the Use and Examination of Students. By John Neill, M. D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Anatomy in the Medical 
Institutes of Phdadelphia, etc., and Francis Gurnet Smith, M. D., Lecturer on 
Physiology in the Philada. Assoc, for Med. Instruc., Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, etc. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 1848. 12mo. pp. 908. 

The present compendium consists of a series ofHand Books,” or manuals, on 
Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Obstetrics, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Chemistry, and the Practice of Medicine- It is not otrered as a substitute for the 
ordinary text-books, or to lessen the necessity of regular attendance on lectures or 
close office study, but solely to assist the student of medicine in the prosecution 
of his labours, and the practitioner, in refreshing his recollection of former studies. 

The authors disclaim all pretension to originality. n As an Analytical Compendium , 
its highest claim is to be considered a faithful digest of recorded facts and opinions. 
They ask for it nothing more, and, to obtain this, they have freely used the standard 
text-books of the day. gleaning from them whatever seemed useful to their pur¬ 
poses, even in some instances to the use of language as well as ideas, and to them 
they own their indebtedness.” 

The several manuals embraced in the Compendium of Drs Neill and Smith, it 
must be admitted, have been prepared with much skill anil judgment, and present 
a correct outline of the several branches of medical science of which they re¬ 
spectively treat. Having already, on more than one occasion, expressed our 
objections to works of the character of the one before us, however unexception¬ 
able they may be in point of execution, it is scarcely necessary to urge them 
again here, it is true that a good analytical compendium of the various branches 
of medical science will be found, on many occasions, a convenient table book to 
both student and practitioner; it may be useful to the first, to test the accuracy of 
the knowledge he has acquired, anii to the second, to refresh his recollection in 
regard to any particular fact or opinion upon which it may havd proved faithless. 
But even in ihis point of view we cannot admit them to be absolutely necessary, 
and a great objection to manuals, compendiums and digests arises, not so 
much from their legitimate use as from their great liability to abuse. They have, 
we fear, loo often encouraged the indolent student to turn aside from the true 
sources of that knowledge which is essential to fit him for the faithful performance 
of his duties as a physician, and to dissuade him from that system and diligence 
of application in the acquisition of professional information which make, as it 
were, his own, by imprinting clearly and strongly upon his mind, the very digest 
of recorded facts and opinions which the manual presents to him, without the 
expendi me on his part of either time or labour; but, at the same time, divested 
of any history of the steps by which these facts and opinions have been arrived 
at, of ihe basis upon which they rest, anil in short of all collateral matter calculated 
to give to them their true value and relative importance. Consequently the study 
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of manuals is apt to lead to a superficial inslead of a full knowledge of the sub¬ 
jects of which they treat; to an acquaintance with the mere outlines of science 
rather than with the science itself. 

But, notwithstanding the valid objections against manuals and compends, re¬ 
sulting from the improper use made of them, it is very certain that works of this 
description will be published and resorted to by the student. A kind of necessity 
for them has been created in the minds of the latter, which, from the facility of 
gratifying it, becomes very difficult to eradicate or counteract. Consequently as 
we cannot keep these books out of the hands of the student, it is all important 
that their preparation should be confided to such only as are qualified to render 
them faithful and true guides to the recorded facts and opinions in reference to the 
subjects of which they treat. It is in this point of view that the analytical com¬ 
pendium of Drs. Neill and Smith can with great confidence be recommended. 
As a clear and accurate outline of anatomy, physiology, surgery, obstetrics, 
materia medica and therapeutics, chemistry and the practice of medicine, it may 
be profitably consulted. It presents a very fair exposition of acknowledged facts 
and generally received opinions. The arrangement adopted will be found at once 
concise and clear; while its mechanical execution, its copious pictorial illustra¬ 
tions in the branches of anatomy, physiology, surgery, obstetrics, materia medica 
and chemistry, together with its neat, cheap and convenient form, will recommend 
ii to all such students and practitioners who may desire to avail themselves of what 
cannot fail to prove, if kept within its proper sphere, a convenient and useful 
remembrancer. D. F. C. 


Art. XVIII .—A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children. By J. Forsyth Meig«, 
M D., Lecturer on the Diseases of Children in the Philadelphia Medical Asso¬ 
ciation: Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 12mo. pp. 575. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1848. 

This work, which forms the third volume of the l: Series of Manuals” now in 
course of publication under the title of u The Medical Practitioner’s and Student’s 
Library ,” will be found, by the student and junior practitioner, an excellent and 
faithful guide in their study of the pathology and therapeutics of the more promi¬ 
nent of the morbid affections incident to the period of childhood. 

The author ha* availed himself of the labours of the more authoritative of those 
who have recently directed their attention to the investigation of this class of dis¬ 
eases, while he has not neglected the results of his own observation, which have, 
evidently, been made with diligence and accuracy. From the materials thus 
derived, he has prepared a correct and useful manual that will greatly facilitate the 
student’s acquisition of the more important facts relative to the causes, character, 
symptomatology and management ot the diseases of which it treats; while it will 
not be found beneath the notice of the practitioner. 

Dr. Meigs’ descriptions of disease are clear and concise, his pathological views 
are, in the main, sound, and his practical directions plain, simple, and judicious. 
His work is far from being a mere compilation from the best authorities, or a 
simple array of the various and often discordant views of the leading writers on 
the diseases of children. He has, with judgment, selected his materials, testing 
them in most instances by the results of his own experience, and endeavouring 
throughout, to present an exact exposition of the present state of our knowledge 
on the several forms of disease of which he treats. 

It is not our intention to enter into a critical examination of the several chapters 
of Dr. Meigs’ volume. This would be unnecessary, excepting to enable us to 
express cur general assent to the views advanced by him in reference to ihe sub¬ 
ject of each. The few particulars in which we differ from the author being of 
minor importance, we prefer to pass them over without comment. 

In regard to one disease, however, the author has fallen, we believe, into an 
error, and though this is not calculated to lead to any very serious malpractice, 
still, as correctness, in a matter relative to the pathology of an important malady, 
is always desirable, we must be allowed to say a word or two in relation to it. 



